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PEOPLE are not wont to attach much importance to the 
prophecy of the “straws”? which political busybodys are so 
fond of collecting on the morning train, at the exchange, or in 
the workshop, at election times, and perhaps architects and build- | 
ers will not feel that the reports which we have received from 
some score or two of the largest cities in the country are straws 
of sufficient significance to atiect either their spirits or their cal- 
culations. Yet such as they are, they are probably as reliable as | 
statistics usually are; and as they indicate more or less clearly 
what the building outlook for the present season really is, we | 
trust that all our readers will give more than ordinary attention | 
this week to our columns of building intelligence. If these re- 
ports are not all rose-colored, and if in some of the cities the 
prospect is still gloomy, as in Cincinnati, the indications seem to | 
be fairly satisfactory on the whole, if not as encouraging as the 
low price of materials, the rate of wages, and the state of the 
money market would lead one to expect. As one of our cor- 
respondents says, it would take a prophet to predict what the | 
season really will be; but surely the omens seem propitious. As 
will be seen, all over the country, from Milwaukee to Austin, from 
Boston to Denver, almost every one speaks with a hopefulness 
which not a few substantiate by statements of work which will 
be undertaken this season. The tokens of a returning prosper- 
ity, which would be hastened, doubtless, were it not for the 
dread which the business man feels of unwise and injurious leg- 
islation on the part of Congress, are apparent on all sides, one 
of the most important of these being the preparations which the 
iron-masters throughout Ohio are making for increasing their 
operations. But no rose is thornless, and our correspondent at 
Memphis closes his letter thus: “I have given you a sad but 
true statement of our prospects. The last scourge we had 
played havoe with us, and I am afraid it will be some time be- 
fore this place recuperates from it. It hangs to-day like a night- 
mare on our people: should it make its appearance again, then 
this city is doomed, for thousands would leave never to return.” 
It is only too likely that other Southern cities which were fever- 
stricken last year are in like circumstance. 


Ir seems as if the matter which most demanded instant atten- 
tion were, What steps shall the nation take to suppress this dread- 
ful pest ?— for it isa matter of national, and not merely local in- 
terest ; and we hope that the National Board of He: alth, which 
was organized last week at Washington, will concentrate its en- 
ergies first upon a solution of this question. We do not remem- 
ber what conclusions as to the vitality of fever germs were 
reached by the Yellow-Fever Convention which was held last 
autumn at Richmond; but we believe that the reappearance of 
yellow-fever on board of the United States man-of-war Plymouth, 
as soon as she had raised her temperature, to use a medical 
phrase, by approaching the latitude of the West Indies, will be 
received with wide-spread surprise and alarm. It has be@n 
generally agreed that cold destroys the fever, whether it is spo- 
radic or epidemic ; ; yet here is a vessel which, because her crew 
suffered from yellow- fever last year, was thoroughly fumigated 
and frozen, which has wintered at Boston, but on which, never- 
theless, the fever reappears as soon as she reaches a warm lati- | 
tude. If such a recurrence can take place on board of a man- | 





of-war, where scrupulous cleanliness is enforced, what will hap- 
pen in so unclean a city as Memphis, or in New Orleans ? 
where it iasaid the pauper dead, the negroes, and the yellow- 
fever victims are buried in two small graveyards year after year, 
— graveyards so small, so the story goes, that in sickly seasons it 
is necessary to dig up those who have been buried longest, in 
order to make room for the later unfortunates; so that now it 
is about time to dig up those who died of the fever nine months 
ago. Be this as it may, a correspondent of the Staats-Zeitung 
gives a most alarming account of the present condition of that 
city, and of the ¢nsouciance of its inhabitants. Surely, if Mas- 
sachusetts felt it to be her duty, some years ago, to stamp out the 
cattle plague by buying with the public money and then killing 
every animal which showed symptoms of the disease, it is the 
duty of the National Government to follow, as far as cireum- 


| stances will permit, an analogous course in regard to yellow-fever. 


Humanity of course will not allow the destruction of individ- 
uals attacked by the disease; but as drugs, fumigation, and cold 
seem to be alike impotent, it is time that fire were tried, and 
that every building in which the fever has appeared, as well as 
all clothing and household goods in it, should be bought by Gov- 


| ernment and then destroyed ; but first, and most important of all, 


a law should be passed compelling the instant cremation of any 
one who dies of the fever. Suclra course, doubtless, would be in 
the highest degree distasteful to many ; but it seems plainly to be 
our duty to look upon the dead bodies of yellow-fever sufferers 
not as the remains of dear friends, but as almost certain sources 
of contagion. 


Or the four classes of buildings whose destruction by fire is 
likely to be attended by great loss of life,— hotels, theatres, 
churches, and school-houses, — there is less excuse for the burn- 
ing of school-houses than for either of the others. The dangers 
to which theatres are exposed are exceptional, and, though well 
understood, are difficult to guard against ; hotels, though pro- 
tected to a certain degree by the irresponsible oversight of their 
frequenters, are nevertheless quite at the mercy of the individ- 
ual vagaries of their numerous tenants; while in churches, which 
are used only occasionally, both by day and by night, the heat- 
ing and lighting apparatus, not being constantly in use, can be 
held excusable if they sometimes give cause for a fire. But 
school-houses are not especially subject to any of these perils. 
They are, as a rule, occupied only by day ; their heating apparatus 
is under the control of a competent janitor; and, aside from the 
thoughtless incendiarism of pupils, who have an unconquerable 
inclination to play with matches, they are exposed to no dan- 
gers which the architect and builder are not competent to pro- 
vide against. Yet they are continually getting on fire, and im- 
perilling the lives of those who, of all the community, should be 
protected most carefully, in that they are least able to care for 
themselves. The latest mishap to a school-house is the partial 
burning of Public School No. 17, on West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York, on April 3, at a time when there were in the school- 
rooms and in the yards twenty-three hundred and fifty children, 
more than fifteen hundred of whom belonged in the primary de- 
partment, and were therefore probably less than ten years of 
age. It is supposed that the fire was ignited by overheated 
steam-pipes passing below the floor of the “lowest story. Here, 
as in a notable case in the West, a year or two ago, the safety 
of the children depended on the firmness and presence of mind 
of female teachers, who fortunately were not found wanting; 
but were able to dismiss the children in good order, and so 
avoided the fatalities which must have resulted from a panic. 
We note that the Board of Education is likely to borrow 
$500,000 for the purpose of building new school-houses, and we 
hope that these new buildings will be thoroughly fire-proof, well 
lighted and ventilated, and sanitarily perfect. 


In whatever reforms result frém the present agitation of the 
tenement-house question, the Building Department of New 
York: must take a leading part, and it is satisfactory to be able 
to believe that the present superintendent, Mr. Dudley, seems 
to be willing and able to effect reforms in his own department, 
for which there was a crying need, as we stated in our issue for 
August 10, 1878. On coming into office in January of this 
year, Mr. Dudley discharged every man in the department who 
did not come up to the standard fixed by the existing statute, 
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one of whose sections declares that “all the officers of said de- | order is to be issued by the Board of Health, requiring that the 


partment, except the attorney, clerks, and messengers, shall be 
either practical architects, house-carpenters, or masons, and shall 
have served a regular apprenticeship as such,” and must obtain 
from a board of examiners a certificate of competengy. In fill- 
ing such vacancies as it seemed best to fill, the provisions of 
this section have been followed strictly, and, as might have been 
expected, less than one quarter of the applicants for office suc- 


ceeded in passing the examination. One of the most tangible | 


results achieved by the new superintendent is a saving, during 
the two months of his service, of nearly three thousand dollars 
when compared with the corresponding months of the preced- 
ing year, and of nearly five thousand dollars when compared 
with the expenses of the department in the first two months of 
1877. In the matter of tenement-houses, certain reforms seem 
to have taken place already, and now not only the letter of the 


number of occupants be reduced; but the harshness of this pro- 
vision, which smacks of bow-strings and quick poison, is somewhat 
softened by the stipulation that the Board shall “deem it to be 
wise or necessary ” so to do; but it is to be feared that in face 
of the certain opposition of landlord and tenant the Board will 
not be wise enough to issue such orders as often as it should. 
If, as is stated, these are the most important provisions of the 
bill, we feel that, radical as it is, it will fail to effect the needed 


relief. M 


Are architects more venal than other professional men, or are 
these, too, tempted by offered bribes? Do clergymen receive 
circulars from publishers, promising that if they will persuade 
all the members of their Sunday-schools to buy their new book 


/ on the Salvation of the Soul, they shall receive a valuable con- 


building law is enforced, but the requirements of the tenement- | 
| proached by the makers of quack medicines with the offer that 


house act and the regulations of the Board of Health are in- 
sisted upon, doubtful plans being submitted to the revision of 
the Board of Health and its suggestions carried out. For ex- 
ample, ventilating shafts, which before this year could be car- 


ried up within the building, and were usually provided with | 


a skylight, which was of course closed in cold weather, thus 
nullifying the chief object of its being, must now be built so as 
to be inclosed by the main walls of the building and must be open 
at the top, or in other words must form small open courts, 
which in adjoining buildings must correspond one with the other. 
Mr. Dudley is credited with saying that many of the plans sub- 
mitted in the late competition for tevement-houses would not 
have passed the Building Department, while some of the 


signment of books for their own shelves? Are doctors ap- 


if they will prescribe their nostrums for every patient, doctor 
and undertaker shall share the latter’s fee? Lawyers are, per- 
haps unjustly, supposed to be the tempters quite as often as the 
tempted, though in a different way, so that it is not worth 
while to ask whether they receive circulars similar to the postal- 


| ecard which Charles W. Trainer & Co., of Boston, have sent 


plans which received prizes did not fulfil all the requirements | 


of the Board of Health. This better spirit within the Building 
Department is encouraging, and augurs well for the reforms 
which may result from the passage of any law relating to tene- 
ment-houses, such as that which Mr. Murphy has just submitted 
to the Legislature of New York. 


We have not the full text of all the sections of this bill be- 
fore us, but it does not promise to meet the case in a perfectly 
satisfactory way, and its provisions are somewhat blindly stated : 
thus, when it declares that no tenement-house shall be built on 
any lot “ unless there is a clear, open space exclusively belonging 
thereto, and extending upward from the ground of at least ten 
feet between said buildings, if they are one story high above the 
level of the ground; if they are two stories high, the distance be- 
tween them shall not be less than fifteen feet ; if they are three 
stories high, the distance between them shall not be less than 
twenty feet ; and if they are more than three stories high, the 
distance between them shall not be less than twenty-five feet,” is it 
to be understood that this space is to be measured at the rear of 
a lot, or is each building to be isolated from its neighbors by 
the spaces mentioned? If this is its meaning, it is to be feared 
that real-estate owners will have influence enough to defeat the 
bill. The last part of this section seems to indicate that this is 
the intention, for it goes on, “ No one continuous building shall 
be built or converted to the purposes of a tenement or lodging 
house in the city of New York upon an ordinary city lot, to 
occupy more than sixty-five per centum of the said lot.” The 
sections relating to ventilation are so broad as to be almost of 
no effect, for after providing that the hall of every tenement- 
house shall have a ventilator and askylight of patterns approved 
by the Board of Health, they declare that every sleeping-room 
shall be ventilated either by direct communication with the open 
air, or with a room having such direct communication, or with 
the entry or hall of the house, — provisions which would give to 
the penurious and unscrupulous landlord all the latitude he 
could desire. It would have been fair to expect that a bill 
which provided that thirty-five per cent of a lot should not be 
built upon, while the building was separated from its neighbors 
by spaces varying from ten to twenty-five feet in width, would 
stipulate that every sleeping-room, at least, should have direct 
communication with the open air. Although we suppose that 
this bill is based upon a system of building-lots other than that 
pow in use, we recall more than one plan submitted in the late 
competition which covered not much more than sixty-five per 
cent of the lot, and yet had an outside window for each bedroom ; 
so that this unwillingness to demand proper ventilation seems 
quite unnecessary. Another section provides that when any 
tenement-house, or any room in one, becomes so crowded that 
less than six hundred cubic feet is afforded to each occupant, an 


lately to architects, with its statement that they “are ready to 
pay you a liberal commission if you can influence your custom- 
ers to use our asbestos ready mixed paints.” The dull gold 
background on which this tempting invitation is printed has a 
well-to-do air and seems to assure the hesitating practitioner 
that the commission will be so liberal that it may be worth his 
while pecuniarily to swerve from the straight path of profes- 
sional honor. We cannot be expected to note all such cases, 
but when so flagrant an instance is brought to our notice it is 
worth while to expose it, as a reminder to business men that by 
far the larger part of the profession prefers to depend for its 
support on the regular professional fees, The offering of com- 
missions is regarded, we believe, in business circles as a well- 
recognized and perfectly legitimate method, and at the first 
blush it is a little difficult to see in what way a dealer sins more 
in offering a commission to an architect, than when he grants a 
discount to an ordinary customer. But the dealer must be 
made to understand that when he offers such a commission to 
an architect he tempts him to a breach of trust, which we are 
not sure is not actionable at law; and that the architect who 


accepts such a bribe places himself in the unenviable position 


of one who violates that dictum of the common law, which de- 
clares that in the same transaction a man may not lawfully be 
an agent for buying and for selling. 


THE OPEN FIRE-PLACE. X. 


| VENTILATING STOVE FIRE-PLACES WITH FRESH-AIR CIRCULA- 





TION. 

We now come to the iron fire-place with direct or straight smoke 
flue and circulating air flues. Fig. 75 represents the fire-place of M. 
: Leras, professor of physics 
at the Lyceum of Alencon, 
France. The fire- place is 
very shallow, and consequent- 
ly a great amount of radiant 
heat is obtained. The fresh 
air circulates first under the 
hearth, then behind the back 
and sides of the fire-place, and 
finally escapes into the room 
through the register at the 
sides of the mantel. The 
fire-place opening is covered 
with plates of polished copper 
to increase the radiant heat. 
This fire-place is expensive, 
difficult to repair when out of 
order, and liable to smoke on 
account of its incorrect form. 
The chimney-throat just above 
the fire is too large, and the 
back of the fire-place retreats 
above, where it should ad- 
vance. The upper part of the 
flue shown in Fig. 52 increases 
in size suddenly in the section 
where the iron flue enters the 
chimney. This sudden in- 
crease would be unnecessary 
except as a transition from an oblong to a square flue. . 
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Fig. 75. 
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Figs. 76 and 77 represent another device with a better section of 
the flue. Under the hearth is a shallow rectangular case of sheet- 
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Fig. 77. 





iron communicating with the etxernal air. Upon the rear part of 
this box are fixed a number of bent tubes for conducting the air from 
it to the fresh-air register above the fire. i ans 
The burnt air passes between the tubes \ : 
before entering the brick flue, and warms 
the fresh air in its passage to the room. 
Fig. 78 gives in section a fire-place with 
the tubes for fresh air horizontal instead 
of perpendicular. This arrangement 
is less effective than the preceding, in 
which a draught of fresh air into the 
room is produced in the tubes by the 
height of the column of warm air in them 
independently of the chimney draught. 
With horizontal tubes no such independ- 
ent draught exists. The apparatus rep- 
resented in Figs. 79, 80, 81, and 82 
consists of a sheet-iron open stove fitted = §f 
into the opening of a fire-place over aw 
fresh-air inlet situated under the hearth. Fig. 78 
A register opens into the room from the : aa 
upper part of the stove, through which the warm air enters, The 
stove consists of two sheet- 
iron boxes, one inside of the 
other, so as to leave a space 
between them for the circu- 
lation of the freshair. ‘The 
iron smoke-flue is furnished 
with a damper at its junc- 
tion with the stove, which 
is its proper place. The 
cheeks of the iron case are 
pierced with small metal 
plates, which extend into 
the fire and into the air 
spaces between the two 
Scases. The outside air en- 
ters through the fresh - air 
channels, rises, and comes in 
contact with the ends of the metal plates heated by the flame at the 
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Fig. 79. Front Elevation. 









































Fig. 82. 


opposite ends. It then enters the room through the register just 
above the fire. The apparatus is somewhat complicated and feeble 
in heating power. Whe heating surface added by the plates is too 
small to justify the outlay; moreover, the spaces between them would 
quickly get clogged with soot, and to clean them would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient. 

If these plates were omitted, as shown in Fig. 83, a better form 
of ventilating fire-place would be obtained. 

The fire-place of Fondet is represented in Figs. 84 and 85. It is 
composed of two horizontal cast-iron cylinders united by a number 
of small upright prismatic tubes arranged in rows, diagonally oppo- | 





site and behind each other, in such a way that the smoke can pass 
between them before entering WO 

the chimney flue, as shown by 
the arrow in the section. These 
tubes, which thus form the back 
of the fire-place, connect with 
the fresh-air inlet®duct at the 
lower end, and at the upper 
with the warm-air registers at 
the right and left of the mantel, 
as shown in the elevation. The 
fresh air circulating through them 
is warmed by the fire, and then 
thrown into the room through 
the registers. The soot is re- 
moved from the outsides of the 
small prismatic tubes by means 
of a thin scraper passed between 
them. 

This apparatus is now one of 
the most extensively used in 
Paris, and gives the greatest sat- 
isfaction. It is, however, open 
to the objection of obstructing 
passage into the chimney flue in a manner which renders the re- 
moval of the soot from the latter quite difficult. 
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To obviate the objection, Cordier modified the back so as to ren- 
der it movable. During the 
sweeping of the chimney 
the back can be moved 
to the position shown by 
the dotted lines in Fig. 86, 
thus entirely opening the 
mouth of the chimney. In 
other respects the opera- 
tion of this apparatus is 
like that of Fondet. Fig. 
87 shows it in perspective. 
Fig. 88 shows the movable 
back, with the collars on the 
right and left of the upper 
horizontal cylinder to shut 
over the ends of the same 
when in position, for the 
purpose of keeping out the 
soot. The upright tubes 
in the Cordier fire-place 
are larger than in that of 
Fondet, and present more 
heating surface. At the 
same time they are less easi- 
ly burned out. To increase 
their durability, however, 
the small perforated shield 
Fig. 89 is fitted to the front 
of the tubes to protect them 
oe! asike from the immediate con- 
FRESH AiR, RY tact of the fire and fuel. 

Fig 86. Section of Cordier's Fire-Place. Fig. 90 shows the fire-place 

From Bosc. back in profile. 

According to M. Bosc, a French architect and writer on heating 
and ventilation, the calorific power of this apparatus is much creater 
than that of Fondet. He gives the results of some experiments 
made by the Central Society of Architects, Paris, to show this. 
The experiments were made in a room, he says, containing about 
fifty-four cubic meters of air. At the moment of lighting, the ther- 
mometer stood at 17° centigrade. Nine kilograms of wood were 
burned, and at the end of two hours the thermometer stood at 30°, 
showing an increase of 13°. A similar experiment, made a few 
days afterwards in the same room with one of Fondet’s better-known 
fire-places, gave, in the same time and with the same amount of 
wood, an increase of only 7° instead of 13°. 

In Fig. 87 is shown behind the mantel a portion of the smoke- 
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flue made large enough to contain a number of small fresh-air tubes. | 
By this means a still greater amount of heat may be extracted from | 
the smoke before it enters the brick flue. But the upper enlargemert 
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Fig 88. Back of Cordver's Fire-Place. 
From Bosc. 
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Perspective View of Cordier's Fire- 
Place. From Bosc. @ Fig. 90. 


with enclosed air tubes does not form a necessary part of the appa- 
ratus. It is objectionable, as well on account of its costliness and 
complexity as on account of the difficulty of cleaning or making 
repairs. 
The Lloyd fire-place is represented by Figs. 91, 92, 93, 94, and 95. 
Two strips of sheet-iron, bent as shown in Fig. 94, are fastened to the 
back of the fire-place, of which Fig. 92 gives a 
9 horizontal section, and make the fresh-air flues 
shown in Fig. 95. These two side flues are con- 
nected above the fire-place with a cross tube 
Z square in section (Fig. 91). The fresh air enters 
y behind the fire-place, circulates below, on each 
side, and above the stove, and enters the room 
oA just over the mantel at the back edge of the 
$ shelf, as shown in the vertical section (Fig. 91). 
= This fire-place is to be highly recommended on 
account of its extreme simplicity. But the ra- 
f, diating surface of its heating flues being small, 
compared with those of Cordier, Fondet, Joly, 
Peclet, Descroizilles, and others, it is corre- 
spondingly deficient in calorific power. In com- 
mon with all the above mentioned fire-places, it 
Fig. 9!. Lloyd's Tubu- is objectionable in bringing the air into immedi- 
lar Fire-Place. From ate contact with highly heated iron about the 
Tomlinson. " . “ 
grate and burning fuel. For the purpose of de- 
riving the utmost advantage from an 
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(from a sanitary point of view), might 
be called “golden” heat as distin- 
guished from the ordinary heat of con- 
vection, should be made the most of. 
To this end the back and sides of the 
grate or fire-place should be constructed of the best radiating or re- 
flecting material, avoiding the metals. Fire-clay, tiles, or soapstone 
should be sought. The conducting materials may be used in places 
comparatively remote from the fire, whereby the waste heat of the 
smoke may be saved without danger of burning the air. Or, in 
other words, the conducting materials should be used higher up above 
the points available for radiation. 

Mr. Lloyd placed a strip of metal on the mantel just in front of 
the warm-air entrance, with the idea that it was necessary in order 
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Fig. 93. 





Lioyd's Tubular Fire-Piace. From Tomlinson. 


to deflect the current upwards as it entered, and thus prevent hori- 
zontal draughts. Such a deflector is, however, an unnecessary com- 
plication. The direction of the air current would be influenced chiefly 
by its gravity or temperature, and, if warmer than the air of the 
room, would rise at once to the ceiling; if colder, it would fall to the 
ground without much regard to the trifling impediment offered by the 











deflector. This would be as powerless to influence the general direc- 
tion of the air current, as would be a stone at the bottom of a river 
to counteract the laws of gravity by which its course was determined. 
The action of this fire-place when first introduced is thus described 
by Mr. Lloyd : — 

* The complete and agreeable change in the character of the air of 
the room was at once apparent to every one; and instead of the room 
being barely habitable in cold weather, it was found to be the most 
comfortable in the house. This stove was fixed at the latter end of 
December, 1850, and has been in use ever since without the slightest 
difficulty of management, and with entire satisfaction to the inmates 
of the house. During the first winter careful observations were made 
on its action, and the results are in many respects remarkable. 
Within an hour after the fire is lighted, the air issuing from the air- 
passages is found to be raised to a comfortable temperature; and it 
soon attains a heat of 80°, at which it ean be maintained during the 
day with a moderate fire. The highest temperature that has been 
attained has been 95°, whilst the lowest on cold days, with only a 
small fire, has been 70°. The result of twenty observations gave the 
following temperatures: On two occasions the temperature was 95°; 
the fire was large, and the door of the room was left open so that the 
draught through the air-tubes was diminished ; on five occasions the 
temperature was below 80°, averaging 75°; the remaining thirteen 
gave an average of 80°. The mean temperature of the room at the 
level of respiration was 61°, while the uniformity was so perfect that 
thermometers hanging on the three sides of the room rarely exhibited 
a greater difference than 1°, although two of the sides were externa! 
walls. As might be expected, there was no sensible draught from 
the door and window. On observing the relative temperatures of 
the inflowing and general air of the room, it appeared that there 
niust be a regular current from the ceilieg down to the lower part of 
the room, and thence to the fire. The inflowing current, being of a 
temperature nearly approximating to that of the body, was not easily 
detected by the hand; but on being tried by the flame of a candle it 
was observed to be very rapid, and to pursue a course nearly perpen- 
dicular towards the top of the room, widening as it ascended. It 
was also noticed that the odor of dinner was imperceptible in a re- 
markably short time after the meal was concluded. In order to trace 
the course of the air with some exactitude, various expedients were 
made use of. It was felt to be a matter of great interest to ascertain 
if possible the direction of air respired by the lungs. The smoke of 
a cigar, as discharged from the mouth, has probably a temperature 
about the same as respired air, higher rather than lower, and was 
therefore assumed to be a satisfactory indicator. On its being re- 
peatedly tried, it was observed that the smoke did not ascend to any 
creat height in the room, but tended to form itself into a filmy cloud 
at about three feet above the floor, at which level it maintained itself 
steadily, while it was gently wafted along the room to the fire-place. 
In order to get an abundant supply of visible smoke at a moderate 
temperature, a fumigator charged with cut brown paper was used. 
By this means a dense volume of smoke was obtained in a few 
seconds; and it conducted itself as in the last mentioned experiment. 
On discharging smoke into the inflowing air current, it was diffused 
so rapidly that its course could not be traced, but in a short time no 
smoke was observable in the room. Another experiment was made 
with a small balloon, charged with carburetted hydrogen gas, and 
balanced to the specific gravity of the air. On setting it at liberty 
near the air-opening, it was borne rapidly to the ceiling, near which 
it floated to one of the sides of the room, according to the part of the 
current in which it was set free: it then invariably descended slowly, 
and made its way with a gentle motion towards the fire. The air 
has always felt fresh and agreeable, however many continuous hours 
the room may have been occupied. or however numerous the occu- 
pants. It is difficult to estimate the velocity of the inflowing cur- 
rent; but if it be assumed to be ten feet per second, there would pass 
through the air-tubes in twelve minutes as much air as will equal 
the contents of the room. And as it appears that the air so ad- 
mitted passes from the room in a continuous horizontal stream, carry- 
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Fig. 96. 
ing with it up the chimney vitiated air from the lamps or candles, 
and all vapors rising from the table, it is by no means surprising that 
the air should always be refreshing and healthful. Since this stove 
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has been fixed, others have elsewhere been fitted up on the same prin- 
ciple, and have been found to exhibit similar satisfactory results.” } 


We give in Figs. 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, and 101, plan, sections, and de- | 


tails of the fire-place of Joly. It is unquestionably one of the best of 
its kind known. It is easy to set, easy to repair or clean, and easy 
to manage; simple in construction, effective in action, unobjection- 

able in appearance, and equally suitable for any kind of fuel. 
The fresh air enters under the hearth through a proper duct, and 
passes into the hot-air chamber behind the cast-iron shell forming 
the back of the fire-place. 


| 


PROPOSED LYCEUM AND THEATRE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. MR. HAR- 
VEY ELLIS, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, 


Brick, stone, and tile are to be used for the exterior of this build- 
ing which measures 98 by 186 feet, and whose estimated cost is $75,- 


| OOO. : 


Within this shell are placed | 


——» 4 c—, either andirons or a grate, 
{ (————)) xccording as wood or coal 
se is to be burned. A frame 

Fig. 97. and damper at the chim- 
ney throat regulate the 


size of the opening, The 
{—._4 y 4fresh air passes under, be- 
( ¢ hint around, and above the 
on shell, and enters well heated 
Fig. 98. through the registers at the 
right and left under the man- 
tel. M. Joly has given am- 
-_ ple room for the fresh air, in 
hoeasnere ) oe with the correct 
e principle of supplying an am- 
Fig-99- ple quantity of air warmed 
to a moderate degree, rather than a small 
quantity raised to a very high temperature, 
anduly dried and perhaps burned. 
An ordinary sliding blower is attached to the front face of the fire- 
place, for the purpose of in- VY YE 
creasing the draught when 
desired. In order to utilize 
the heat of the smoke as far 
as possible, a drum is placed 
above, and by an ingenious 
arrangement of slides the 
smoke may be made to pass 
to the right or left at pleas- 
ure, or to suit the position 
of the brick flue, as shown Fig. 101. 
in Figs. 98 and 99; or, 
again, it may be made to pass on both sides, as is shown in the upper- 
most cut. 


























Fig. 100. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PLANS OF THE ENGLISH HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL-HOUSE, BOS- 
TON, MASS. MR. G. A. CLOUGH, CITY ARCHITECT, 


LosinG a working day last week by the intervention of Fast Day, 
we were prevented from rectifying a mistake in our last issue, and 
so were forced to publish the plans of this building at a smaller scale 
than we had intended: therefore we repeat them this week. 


CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. DRAWN BY MR. R. G. 
KENNEDY, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA. 


This building possesses many points of historical interest, and as 
a specimen of colonial architecture is probably one of the most char- 
acteristic in this country. It exhibits in a marked degree the points 
belonging to that style with which we are now more or less familiar, 
under the designation of the Queen Anne. It is situated on the 
west side of Second Street, near Market Street, and has been fortu- 
nate in retaining its original appearance and a considerable amount 
of open space round it, in spite of the march of modern improve- 
ments. The church was founded in 1695, and the present edifice is 
the second built on the site, having replaced the earlier building, 
which was of timber. The tower was begun in 1727, the main build- 
ing in 1731, and the spire was added about 1753-54. The design is 
attributed to Dr. Kearsly, who was also the designer of the State 
House. The building is about 60 by 90 feet and the tower is 28 feet 
square. The height from the ground to the top of the vane on the 
spire is nearly 197 feet. The materials used are chiefly brick and 
wood. The walls of the tower, however, are of stone faced with 
brick, and the pilaster caps and bases, the keystones of the arches, 
and the entablature and archivolts of the large east window are of 
brown stone. The cornice at the level of the gallery floor and some 
of the smaller cornices and mouldings are formed with moulded 
bricks. All the other cornices, the balustrade and the spire, are of 
wood, and are painted white. The interior is divided into nave and 
aisles by means of two rows of Ronan Dorie columns with elliptic 
arches ever them, but presents little detail of interest. The tower 
contains a chime of eight bells, which were cast in England in 1754, 
Interesting accounts of the history of the church are to be found in 
Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia and in Westcott’s Historie Man- 
sions of Philadelphia. ‘ 





1 Francis Lloyd's Practical Remarks on the Warming, Ventilation, and Humidity of 
Rooms. London, 1854. 





| 





FOUR DESIGNS FOR A WROUGHT-IRON GATE, 


These gates were designed and drawn by Messrs. Wm. M. Aiken, 
of Charleston, 8. C., A. W. Brunner, of New York; James K. Tay- 
lor, of St. Paul, Minn., and Herbert Warren, of Boston, special stu- 
dents in architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
in accordance with the following programme : — ey 

Given an archway with a semicircular head, there is required a 
design for wrought-iron gates in two valves, each fifteen feet high 
and five feet wide, to close the opening up to the spring of the arch, 
and for a fixed grill to close the space above. 

. The constructive and decorative forms employed, and the articula- 
tions used, are to be such as are specially characteristic of the ma- 
terial. 

These are the best four out of eight designs presented. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR THE COMING SEASON, 
New York. 

THERE seems to be a general feeling that the opening season is 
to be a better one for the building interest than any since the dull 
times set in. It would not be just to say that this prospect is an as- 
sured one. There is much talk of work to be done. Turn which way 
you will, hopeful expressions are met, but as yet they are but hopes 
and have not taken the form of fixed contracts. At the Builders’ Ex- 
change one may hear on all sides of work most urgently talked about; 
owners are asking for estimates, while speculative builders are seek- 
ing bottom prices on material and labor. This is the first season that 
the factor of rapid-transit has come in to modify the usual annual 
problem, and it is beyond a doubt working favorably for the build- 
ers, even if it is doing next to notbing for the architects. The first 
demand in the upper districts of our long, narrow island city is for 
houses. These are growing up under thousands of busy hands, but 
on commonplace models, and as yet no effort is making to put up 
structures of importance, and until these are called for the better 


| class of architects have but little immediate interest in the progress 


shown. 

The recent discussion over the tenement-house problem has had 
the effect of stirring up capitalists, and already two sets of gentlemen 
are working away to seize the opportunity for supplying reasonable 
houses for the poor and securing good dividends for money invested. 
Should these gentlemen carry out their intentions several hundred 
thousand dollars will soon be put into such buildings. 

The Vanderbilt House and the New Union League Club House 
are not yet out of the architects’ offices, but both of them will almost 


| beyond a doubt be under way within a few days. The committee of 


the club have not yet chosen between the competitive plans, and Mr. 
Vanderbilt is in the curious predicament of one who has a house and 
is still looking for a lot to put it on. The valuable and excellently 
built house on the corner of Fifty-seventh Street and Fifth Avenue 
is to be taken down and rebuilt, and some delay has been experienced 
in finding a corner lot fit for its reception. This settled, operations, 
it is promised, will be entered upon at once. 

Down town there are enough of improvements in progress to make 
travel inconvenient. ‘The government Barge Office when started 
will be an important work; and the negotiations to secure a strip of 
land at the north end of the Post Office, if successful, will at once 
put a band of workmen on the new covered roadway which it is in- 
tended to build there. The Chamber of Commerce is ready to proceed 
at once with its task of putting up a new Exchange, when Concress 
shall have ratified the transfer of the old Po-t Office site. Many of 
these larger works, it will be observed, are things of probability, 
rather than works assured, and it would be unfair to reckon them in 
the estimate of the season’s work. 

What will be done in that peculiar district lying north of Fifty- 
ninth Street and west of the Park it is difficult to say. With the 
finest views, the healthiest location, the most desirable surroundines 
the best appointed roads, this region is yet a desert, so far as hu- 
manity is concerned. Now that rapid-transit is pushing up into it a 
move may be made, but it is not the side where activity and push is 
looked for. In the eastern up-town section of the city there is an un- 
precedented activity in building operations. This is a district where 
more than in any other part of the city away from the City Hall and 
heart of the town there was an effort to push despite the lack of 
rapid-transit. Now that rapid-transit has come along the east side 
avenues, there is a rush among the owners of real estate there and 
investors of money, to be first in the field to enjoy the profits which 
must accrue when the influx of tenants becomes great. 

The partition suit of the Rhinelander estate, covering a tract from 
Eighty-sixth to Ninety-third Street and running off to the East 
River from Lexington Avenue, will throw a number of building lots 
into the market at a convenient point. The heirs will naturally set 
about the improvement of the property. The favorite style seems 
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to be a building of sixteen feet front, which will rent at about $600 
per year. 

There is manifested in various ways a great desire on the part of 
persons now residing in Jersey City and Brooklyn, to come in and 
reside within the city limits so as to enjoy the benefits which come 
from the Elevated Railroad service. 

A tour through the east side above Sixtieth Street carries the 
wanderer through a busy section. Not only on solitary buildings, but 
on rows here and there, mechanics are busy. Early in the winter 
many of these houses were commenced and every effort is making 
to put them in order for spring letting. They are not mushroom 
houses, by any means, but are fairly built, though nowhere are any 
buildings of any particular architectural merit to be seen. The land 
is not as a rule very dear, and the demand for moderate rentals 
has been so great that on all sides the effort seems making to meet it. 
The builders are offering their houses at very low rates and on the 
most favorable terms. In some cases the instalment plan is resorted 
to, purchasers paying down so much a month until the whole sum 
is paid, after which a deed is given. 

Arnold, Constable & Co. hold a large property between Seven- 
tieth and Eightieth S:reets, near Fourth Avenue, and here a bet- 
ter class of houses is under construction, indicating that the line 
of first class-houses is to hold its own on the eastern flank of the 
Central Park. On the river front the demand for yards and docking 
privileges will compel owners to improve what has thus far remained 
a wild rocky frontage. W. 





THE OUTLOOK. — PROFESSIONAL VAGARIES. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Tue building interests of Cincinnati have for several years past 
been going from bad to worse, until it does seem as though matters 
were almost at a crisis. The business is totally demoralized; men 
are distrustful of each other; no one is making any money, or at 
least this is the claim of all. One of our most prominent iron manu- 
facturers told your correspondent recently that he had been accus- 
tomed to charge up among his expenses shop-rent (he owns a very 
large factory), but this he had not done for three years past. No 
money in the business, he says. 

Contractors are bidding in a wild and unseemly manner, and we 
cite as our proof the instance of a prominent builder who was the 
highest bidder for the carpenter-work of the Exposition buildings: 
this same man bid as much too low on the carpenter-work of the 
Wieggin’s building as he was woo high on the other; so low was 
he, in fact, on the latter building that the owner, although he had 
invited him to estimate on the work, nevertheless rejected the bid 
as being too low, and gave the work to the third lowest bidder. 
This leads us to inquire why, if the owner knows so well just what 
the carpentry, or any other work on a building, is worth, should he 
take the time of the builders in giving him information? An owner 
has only at the present time to indicate about how much he desires 
to expend upon any contemplated improvement, to find many eager 
and willing victims, ready and anxious to undertake and perform 
impossible things. This unseemly state of affairs extends beyond 
the building fraternity, even into the architectural ranks; for it 
was only the other day that a well-known and wealthy Hebrew 
-alled upon several architects and sold to the highest (or lowest) 
bidder, as it were, the making-up of the plans and specifications for 
a dwelling-house which will cost, perhaps, $25,000. It is a burning 
shame that this person was so far encouraged by architects as to 
actually receive proposals ranging from $75 to $300. We do not 
censure him for getting his work done as low as possible, for he 
does not know what a full and complete set of drawings is really 
worth, but the architect is to blame who will hawk his profession 
through the streets and degrade and belittle it in the public mind in 
such a manner. 

All this goes to show that business is not as good as it might be, 
or there would not be such rush and greed. rs. 


THE OUTLOOK. — THE BUILDING AND THE PROVISION MARKETS. 
MILWAUKEE. 

AN experience of over twenty-five years of the causes that pro- 
mote and retard the operation of building in this city warns me not to 
be too positive in making assertions as to the prospects for the com- 
ing season. 

While there is a certainty that a larger amount of heavy buildings 
than usual will be built this season, and consequently an unusual 
demand for the less skilful among the mechanics, there is not much 
prospect at present that there will be many first-class buildings 
erected for either commercial or domestic purposes. The new grain 
elevator for Mr. Smith, the round-house and shops of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., and the large addition to the 
packing houses of Plankinton, Armour & Co , for all of which a be- 
ginning is already made, will give employment to large numbers of 
what are called “ rough hands.” 

The County Asylum for the Insane, which is to be finished this 
season, will require quite a force of mechanics of a somewhat better 
class than the above. The new Chamber of Commerce will employs 
a great many of the very best of mechanics, as the intention is to 
mike the building first-class in all respects. Only the last two of 
these buildings will give employment to architects, and to the build- 





ers who usually do the work from plans prepared by architects, so 
that these must look to other sources for employment. At present, 
there does not appear to be any demand for stores or dwellings. Of 
course, some improvements are always being made in the building 
season. 

The activity of the provision market and the price of wheat and 
pork materially affect all business here, and they particularly affect 
the building business. This is easily conceived when it is known 
that with ¢rain and pork we make all our exchanges. If, then, the 
price of wheat keeps up, and pork continues to advance, as it is likely 
to do, we may expect there will be considerable activity in building 
this season. If the prices of these commodities decline, a dull season 
is almost certain. At present mechanics and laborers are better em- 
ployed than at the corresponding period last year. A. B, 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE. 
In every country where sculpture is practised with more or less 
success, it is, as in France, appropriated almost exclusively to the 


decoration of public buildings. Italy alone is the exception. Whether 


it is because of her marble quarries, or because of some especial taste 
of her children, Italy has been successful in giving to sculpture a 
place in home life. ‘This is what has given Italian sculpture a pecul- 
iar individuality. Its good qualities and its defects are its own and 
are not found elsewhere, at least in the same degree. If all the 
statues which were exhibited at the late exhibition should be brought 
together in the same gallery, it would be very difficult to distinguish 
the French, the English, the German, and the Belgian, one from 
another; they all seem to belong to the same school. Italy stands 
apart. There is an Italian school of sculpture; we may like it or 
dislike it, but it is impossible to confound its works with the works 
of other countries. 

When sculpture is dedicated to the decoration of buildings, prom- 
enades, and public places alone, it must before all things study sim- 
plicity of line, largeness of form, nobility of style. But if sculpture 
is to find a place in our homes, and be admitted to our intimacy, it 
must interest us by the truthful representation of the familiar aspects 
of every-day life. ‘There are dangers on both sides : in striving after 
grandeur of style one may only attain rigidity and emphasis; in pur- 
suit of realism, there is danger of falling into ugliness and triviality. 
The art of the ancients has left us admirable models which our sculp- 
tors have good reason for studying, not as a substitute for natare, but 
for the sake of preparing themselves to understand and interpret 
her; although it is difficult to refrain from copying what we admire. 
Modern sculpture is often accused of giving us only imitations of 
Greek art, which we do not want, for there is no need of repeating 
what is already done and well done. It is worthy of note thaf Italian 
sculpture alone is not subject to this reproach; there are more antique 
statues in Italy than in all the rest of Europe; it is there our artists 
go to study: yet one would say that, as far as the Italians are con- 
cerned, Greek art had never existed, or that they deliberately closed 
their eyes in order not to see it. Their faults are precisely those 
which, seemingly, the study of antique art would easily cure. 

I have said that Italian sculpture has its good and bad points; its 
good qualities are very real, and the French critic is wrong to over- 
look them. The little statues, in fine semi-transparent marble, scat- 
tered with such skill here and there through the Italian section, are 
generally full of life; the motions are natural, the draperies are light 
and pliable, the mouths smile, the eyes sparkle, the hair flutters in 
the wind, but — for there is a but — they are pretty rather than beau- 
tiful; they are often somewhat commonplace, and almost always 
manicré. The dexterity of execution is marvellous, but this deftness 
of the hand seems to find its gratification in the very secondary merit 
of having overcome a difficulty. The rendering of the details, the 
finish of the accessories, the polish of the jewels, the texture of the 
drapery, the elaborating of flowers and lace, all this tickles the pal- 
ate of the Philistines and the learned in fine clothes, but are these 
the suffrages which ought to excite the ambition of an artist? The 
Italian sculptors might reply : ** We seek to please those who buy 
our statues, as you strive to satsfy your subscribers ; we know as 
well as you, that this rendering of accessories is a small affair, from 
the point of view of true art: but that which is important is the ex- 
pression of life, and since you find this precious quality in Italian 
sculpture, you are wrong to complain that these other things are 
thrown in.” But these same other things engross the attention alto- 
gether too much; one no longer thinks of looking at the face. Surely 
it is not in their museums that the Italians have learned to practise 
all these trivialities. Have they never seen the torso of the Belvi- 
dere, which the blind Michael Angelo caressed with his aged hands ? 
or, if they insist on keeping to genre sculpture, why do they not look 
at the boy with the goose, or the boy with the thorn? That would 
show them that archness is not grace and that prettiness is not beauty. 

For several years past a violent reaction is making against this abuse 
of prettiness which is the grievous transmittendum of Canova. There 
were at the Exhibition some Italian statues of a realism so unbridled 
that by their side Millet’s peasants would seem to bave stepped out 
of fashion plates : a little iS sapolitan fisher-boy, more hideous than 
all the monkeys in the world, which Sig. Genito exhibited at the 
Salon of 1877; two Parasites, by Sig. Orsi, whose hands looked like 
the paws of a gorilla; Cain and his wife, whom Sig. Amendola, a be- 
liever in Darwin’s theory, as it seems, represents in the form of an 
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anthropoidal ape with his mate, a pouched monkey of the land of | 


Nod. ‘The nails of these two personages, as they lived before the 
Stone Age, have grown into interminable claws. There was also a 
large painted terra cotta by Sig. Michetti, representing a dead peas- 
ant woman with an infant still sucking at her breast. The cheeks 
of the poor woman were bloated and the mouth horribly contracted. 
What Sig. Gatti styles, 1 know not why, an Impression of Pompeiian 
Times, is only a cruel street-boy showing a poor mouse to a cat; 
finally, let us not forget the Quarrel of Sig. Ximenes, two tatterde- 
malions, who are fighting and making horrible faces at one another. 

One sees that the Italian realists stop at nothing. In this ugliness, 
it seems to protest against the many pretty cherubim of a past time ; 
but in art as in everything else it is necessary to guard against exces- 
sive reactions; beautiful models are as real as ugly ones, and it would 
have been easy to make a better choice. ‘The Greeks who conse- 
crated statues of the athletes in the sacred wood of Olympia would 
not have understood how an artist could make up his mind to im- 
mortalize in bronze or in marble the most defective types of hu- 
manity. 

The systematic search after ugliness can be explained by a comic 
motive. Thus it is difficult to stop without laughter before Sig. 
Focardi’s Dirty Boy, whose mother holds him by the ear while she 
washes him. But this at least is only a statuette, while the two 
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newsboys, by the same artist, hustling one another as they hasten to | 


a purchaser, while they are as full of life as they are ugly, are a mis- 
take in that they are life size. This is not the province of carica- 
ture; thus the Guapo Napolitano, which Sig. Jerace shows us twice, 
once large and once small, is much more acceptable in the small size. 

The Italian realists do not seek comic expression alone, they some- 
times attack dramatic expression. See, for example, the bronze and 
marble head of Othello, by Sig. Calvi; the group of Canaris on his 
fire-ship, with another Greek sailor, by Sig. Civiletti, and especially 
the dying Mozart, by Sig. Carnieto, a work the more dramatic that 
the expression does not lie in the features alone, but in the atti- 
tude of the whole body, from which life is ebbing; in the emaciated 
hands, which trace on music-paper the unfinished score. There is a 
still more astonishing four de force in the statue of Jacopo Ortis, by 
Sig. Ferrari, for the head is entirely hidden in the pillow, so that 
the expression of poignant sorrow is shown only by the violent ten- 
sion of the whole body. 

Thus the Italian sculptors follow very different courses: some 
strive for grace, others for reality, others again for expression, but 
all alike are preoccupied, before everything, with giving to their 
marble movement and life. In spite of its faults, which I have not 
attempted to extenuate, this school has a merit which cannot be de- 
nied it. It belongs to our own time. Everywhere else sculpture 
seems to be a retrospective art. — Louis Menard in L’ Art. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
BOSTON CHAPTER. 

At the regular meeting of this Chaptvr, held in the Architectural 
Library of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on the even- 
ing of April 4, President Cabot in the chair, the report of the 
committee appointed with the object of obtaining a permanent record 
of the old colonial remains of New England, now rapidly disappear- 
ing, was discussed and the following scheme was finally adopted : — 


The Boston Chapter of the A.I. A., with a view to stimulating archeological 
research and the preservation of a record of colonial work in New England, in- 
vites the preparation of drawings illustrating such work as may have come 
down to us from the early years of our country, and which still exists in the 
New England States. ; ; 

It is proposed that the drawings be submitted, for judgment as to excellence 
of rendering and interest and historic value of subject chosen, to a committee 
of three appointed by the Chapter. 

To the authors of the best three drawings, or sets of drawings, will be 
awarded the following books as prizes, duly inscribed, namely : — 

First Prize: ‘* Art in the House,’’ by Jacob von Falke. 

Second Prize: ** Etchers and Etchings,’’ by P. G. Hamerton. 

Third Prize: ‘* Discourses on Architecture,’’ by M. Viollet-le-Duc. 

Or any other books of equal value which may be preferred 

To such other drawings as may be deemed worthy, honorable mention will 
be accorded, and a certificate of the same will be given, signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Chapter and the committee of judges. 

The following suggestions, rules and conditions are added : — 


SUBJECTS. 


First. Buildings erected in colonial times, or during the early years of the 
Republic. ; 

The drawings are to consist of measured drawings of plans and elevations, 
together with details to larger scale of the portions most interesting in an ar- 
tistic point of view, and also a pen-and-ink perspective. ; 

Second. Portions of buildings otherwise interesting, such as staircases, man- 
tels, cupolas, wainscoting, buffets, windows, doors, ete., drawn to scale, with 
dimensions and perspective sketches of same. 

Third. Old furniture, lockers, etc., illustrated as above. 


TIME. 

The drawings are to be forwarded to the Secretary of the Boston Chapter, 
post or express paid, on or before October 15, 1879, and will be returned by 
him to the owners on or before January 1, 1880. ; : 

In adjudging prizes, preference will be given to subjects not heretofore illus- 
trated or published. 

METHOD. 

The drawings should not be framed. _ . 

They must be made upon sheets of Bristol board or Whatman’s hot-pressed 
paper, size 14’ x 22”, including margins. 





Only line drawings (pen and ink), made with black ink, will be received. 
No washes or stump-work is admissible. 

DISPOSITION OF THE DRAWINGS. 

If the drawings presented are sufficient in number and interest, it is proposed, 
subsequent to the award of prizes, to place the whole collection upon public ex- 
hibition, with the names of the successful competitors and award of prizes at- 
tached to the premiated drawings. 

Further, if circumstances warrant, it is proposed to publish heliotvpe or other 
reproductions of the premiated drawings, and also of those to which honorable 
mention shall have been accorded, and if this course is found practicable, a copy 
of the book will be presented to each contributor represented therein. 

This competition is open to all, and it is hoped that during the coming sum- 
mer vacations much of interest may be brought to light and preserved. It is 
very important that each drawing be supplemented with an account, made as 
accurate as may be, noting date of construction, builder or desigaer, and any 
other historical facts which may be available or of interest. 

W. G. Preston, 
Wm. R. Ware, commit. 
R. S. PEABopy, 

Mr. T. M. Clark was added to the committee having in charge the 
architectural department of the approaching exhivition of contem- 
porary art in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts ; and the committee 
was authorized to make further additions to its members, as they 
might find it expedient. 

A circular addressed to architects by a firm of dealers in an article 
valled ‘* Asbestos Mixed Paints,” offering “liberal commissions’? if 
they would recommend or use it, was laid before the meeting, and 
the secretary was instructed to prepare and print a letter to the fol- 
lowing effect, and to forward it to any manufacturer or tradesman 
hereafter guilty of making such offensive propositions to the profes- 
sion in this neighborhood : — 

Gentlemen, — The secretary of the Boston Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects has been instructed to forward to all trades- 
men and manufacturers, who may be reported to him as offering 
publicly or privately compensation in any form to architects if they 
would recommend or use their wares, a notice quoting the third sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the constitution of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and informing them that in accordance therewith, 
and with the obvious proprieties of practice, the profession cannot 
entertain such propositions; that they are regarded among architects 
who value their good name as a reflection upon their honor; and that 
when made to them they must be compelled, in their own defence, 
systematically to avoid the use of all wares so advertised. 

The article of the constitution above referred to is as follows: — 

‘*No member shall accept direct or indirect compensation for services ren- 


dered in the practice of his profession, other than the fees received from his 
client.’”’ 


Very respectfully yours, Secretary. 

Mr. John A. Fox, a Fellow of the Chapter, then read a paper on 
the Construction of Small Theatres. It was illustrated by numerous 
working-drawings, and by a large collection of photographs and 
prints, bearing upon the subject. The characteristics of our local re- 
quirements in buildings of this character were fully explained, and 
the various details for accommodation and comfort both before and 
behind the curtain, especially as regards seating, ventilation, heating, 
safety from fire and panic, decoration, and machinery, were treated in 
a very comprehensive manner. 

After a full discussion and a cordial vote of thanks the meeting 
adjourned. Henry VAN Brunt, Secretary. 


A NOTEWORTHY COMPETITION. 
ALBANY, April 4, 1879. 
To tHe Epiror or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Sir, — Your issue of March 22 contained an item showing how 
much “architects are esteemed in the West.’? The inclosed cor- 
respondence will indicate a still worse state of affairs in New York. 

Yours truly, O. & W. 


HERKIMER, N. Y., April 2, 1879. 
MEssks. & ‘ 

Gentlemen, — I just purchased a lot, and shall build house during 
summer, not to cost over $2,500. Please inform me if you would 
send me plan in competition with other architects, and the one I 
adopt I pay for; also say what would be your price — can’t pay fancy 
prices. Please let me hear from you, and if favorable, will send 
situation of lot with size and the number of rooms, ete. 

Very truly. 

ALBANY, N. Y., April 4, 1879. 








Mr. ——: 
Sir, — Your esteemed favor of the 2d is received. 
Accept our thanks for the compliment of having been included in 
the list of architects, from whom you have solicited plans for house. 
As we must decline, and you don’t limit the number of the profes- 
sion you wish to compete, we have forwarded your letter to the 
American Architect, and hope the publication of it may benefit you. 
Yours truly, O.& W. 


Tusucar Pires. — A method for putting down tubular piles has been 
devised by Messrs. Le Grand and Sutcliffe, of London. ‘The piles consist 
of cast or wrought iron tubes, having a solid point, the upper part of which, 
inside the tube, is flat. The piles are driven in by means of a “ monkey,” 
raised and dropped within the tube, which therefore serves at the same time 
asa guide. Additional lengths of pipe can be screwed on by strong barrel- 
shaped steel sockets as the pile is driven. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
First Annuat Report oF THE ComMission OF HEALTH OF 
Mitwavukee. (Twelfth Annual Report of the Department.) Jan- 
uary, 1879. 
Ruymes or Science, Wise and Otherwise. With Illustra- 
tions. New York: Industrial Publication Company. 1879. 


ANNUAL Report OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, to the | 


Secretary of the Treasury, for the year 1878. Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1878. 





NOTES OF EXPERIENCE AND INEXPERIENCE. 

11. Winp Pressure. — Noticing in the daily papers of last week that the 
velocity of the wind as recorded at the signal station on Mt. Washington, 
N. H., on Tuesday, April 1, was 182 miles per hour, while on Thursday of 
the same week it varied between 138 and 144 miles per hour, reminds me 


that no one has replied to the question of “ Wind-Gauge,” as to what press- 


ure corresponds to different velocities of the wind. The velocities above 
mentioned are, I believe, unprecedented. Up to 1860, 90 miles per hour was 
the highest velocity recorded in England, and this was calculated to have ex- 
erted a pressure of 40 pounds per square foot of surface. The East Indian 
cyclones are supposed to move at the rate of only 100 miles an hour, and, 
according to Smeaton’s tables, exert a pressure of about 50 pounds per 
square foot. The pressure is supposed to vary nearly-as the square of the 
velocity, and Smeaton assumes that to find the pressure in pounds per 
square foot it is necessary to divide the square of the velocity in miles by 
200. According to this, the highest velocity of the wind during the past 
week exerted the enormous pressure of 165 pounds per square foot. It 
seems incredible that any instrument could be strong enough to withstand 


the strain of such a pressure ; for the wind-gauge of Girard College broke | 


under a strain of only 42 pounds per square foot, exerted by a tornado 
passing within a quarter of a mile, this pressure corresponding toa velocity 
of between 90 and 100 miles per hour. All this is on the supposition that 
the surface is at right angles to the direction of the wind. Tredgold recom- 
mends an allowance of 40 pounds per square foot for sloping roofs, while 
Trautwine thinks the 40 pounds is sufficient to allow for the weight of the 
roof and the pressure of wind and snow ; the coeflicient of safety being 3 
in each case. To conclude, a hardly susceptible motion is produced by a 
velocity of one mile per hour. Twelve miles produce a fresh breeze, 30 
miles a strong wind, 50 miles a storm, 80 miles a hurricane, and 100 miles 
a cyclone. _P 





16. Terne Prate.— Your correspondent “ Roofer” asking the question 
“ What is the ditference between tin plate and terne plate?” is correctly 
answered by “C.” in most respects. But experience in the use of these ma- 
terials for roofing purposes ditfers according to localities. Whether the 


lead coat be thicker than the tin coat or not, it is certain that terne plate is | 


cheaper, and for this reason roofers always try to put it on when the archi- 
tect does not know the difference. ‘Terne plates were once used in this 
city (Chicago), toa considerable extent, but their destruction by the pro- 
ducts of coal smoke, with which this city is infested, has led to the almost 


universal employment of tar and gravel roofs. Bright tin is much more | 


enduring in this locality, and I have used it with great success on buildings 
in which it has remained perfect for six years, with a good coating of me- 
tallic paint. ‘Terne plates are universally called ‘“ Rooting Tin” in this 
market; hence so many have been led to think they are the only grade 
proper for roofs. Their failure has been such that architects have lost 


faith in tin altogether, while if they had specified bright X tin their roofs | 


would have resisted the atmospheric influences. From experience I con- 
sider this grade of tin to be +till the best available rooting material for this 
city. oe A 


17. Smokep Ceitincs.—I have noticed a phenomenon which, appar- 
ently, has some connection with the porosity of plaster, and would like to 
know the reason of what I have noted on the ceiling of a room which has 
been badly covered with smoke, with this result: the position of each 
ceiling joist and lath is shown clearly, because the smoke has settled most 
densely on the portions which correspond to the spaces between the laths 
and joists ; but the lightest portions do not correspond to the position of the 
laths, which the plaster actually touches, but are under the ceiling joists. 
This interferes with the conclusion one would naturally draw, viz., that 
the plaster being porous, the draught from the heated room into the floor 
spaces above was most active where both sides of the plastering were ex- 
posed only to air, and the scot was deposited in greatest quantity where the 
filtering went on most rapidly, But if this solution is the true one, then the 
lightest places should be where there is no draught, that is, under the liths. 
Can any one suggest a better explanation # LaTH AND PLASTER. 

NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

An Insecure Founpation. — Mr. Thomas W. Wright -lately pre- 
sented a petition to the Common Council of Philadelphia, praying to be 
relieved from fulfilling the contract to build a school-house on Fourth 
Street, of that city, which had been awarded to him. [lis statement was 
that he found that the site was underlaid by a bed of quicksand, so that an 
ordinary foundation could not be laid, and his contract did not‘call for 
piles. It is said that workmen had tried to build a well on the site, but 
found that the portion of the brick lining which they laid one day had sunk 
out of sight when they returned to their work on the following morning. 


Eerrtian Locks. — Up to the latter half of last century we had not 
reached to the excellence of the locks that were in use in Egypt and China 
thousands of years ago, ani have not fora very long period run in the 
line of rediscovery or reapplication of what had been tested so long ago in 
them. The essential principle of the Egyptian locks was movable pins or 
nails, dropping, each independently, by its own weight, into the bolt, and 
securing it on being touched at the right by corresponding pins at the end 
of the true key; all of them requiring to be raised together to the proper 
height. The very latest ideas in lock making may be regarded as sugyes 
tions or applications of this principle. — Good Words. 





ANOTHER MISTAKE OF THE ANTI-RESTORATIONISTS. — The Anti-Res- 
toration Society has once more brought upon itself both a sharp rebuke 
and a certain amount of disgrace, by writing to the Dean of Norwich Ca- 
thedral a rather intemperate letter of remonstrance on his supposed inten- 
tion of decorating the interior of the cathedral with color. It seems that 
some forty or fifty years ago, the then Dean had the interior yellow-washed 
from top to bottom. This unsightly finish the present Dean is having 
scraped off, largely at his personal expense. One day the workmen came 
across a trace of color, and by much careful work succeeded in laying bare 
quite a large sized patch of color decoration, which is to be ‘arefully pre- 
served as being of archeological interest. Noticing it one day, some busy- 
body, or possibly some practical joker, wrote to the secretary of the society, 
Mr. Morris, and besought him to puta stop to the profanation of coloring 
the interior. Without stopping to make inquiries Mr. Morris wrote, as re- 
a and has now probably learned not to be so precipitate in the 
uture. 





Painters AND Monuments. —It is said that painters are to take part 
in the competition for the monument to the memory of Victor Emanuel, 
which is to be erected at Rome. 





ELecrrocrarny.— We printed some time since a rather unintelligi- 
ble account of a voltaic pencil, copied from the Detroit Free Press. The 
following account, taken from Le Technologiste, is more satisfactory. “It 
is to M. Bellet, a Parisian, that we owe the invention of the voltaic pencil, 
which perforates the paper in the same manner that ié is pierced by Edi- 
son’s electric pen, but without the intervention of the needle vibrated by a 
little electro-motor. Instead of actuating a needle as in the ordinary 
pricking machines used by those who design laces, embroideries, etc., the 
electric current itself passes through the paper, for, as is well known, the 
lead of a pencil is a good conductor. This arrangement is advantageous 
in that the artist sees the traces of his work, his method of working being 
in no way different from the one which he habitually uses. But more 
than this, by means of this voltaic pencil, so skilfully perfected by its in- 
ventor, the artist, by drawing directly upon the lithographic stone or the 
metal plate, can now dispense with the services of the engraver, who so often 
denaturalizes the artist’s work. M. Bellet, encouraged by his first suc- 
cess, has taken out patents in every country, and a company has been 
formed which will be able to provide a series of apparatus by which a per- 
son wholly ignorant of the properties of electricity can reproduce almost 
instantaneously the most delicate and complicated designs. By the means 
of slight modifications the apparatus will produce pounce patterns similar 
to those produced by Edison’s pen, lithographs on stone, etchings, and 
finally stereotype plates. The inventor imagines that this invention will 
produce a revolution in the manner of illustrating books and papers.” 


Tue Arcuitect or Westminster Apsey, Mr. John Pearson, has 
been appointed to the office of architect and surveyor to Westminster Ab- 
bey, as successor of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 





How EnGuisn Work 18 DONE BY ForEIGNERS — Mr. John Burns of 
the Cunard Company, in a letter to the Provost of Glasgow, points out a 
reason why there is distress in that city. His company is fitting up a new 
steamship called the Gallia, and on Saturday the Belgian work-people, 
who were laying down parquetry on the cabin floor, instead of leaving at 
one o'clock, as Scotch or Englishmen would have done, asked permission 
to goon till dark so as to finish their job: ‘“ The entire panelling of the 
Gallia’s cabin has been executed by Japanese carpenters, and the iron-work 
of the office in which I now sit was made in Belgium. Instance after in- 
stance could be given of how all nations are competing with us, not only 
as regards the manufacture of articles used in their respective countries, — 
hitherto to a great extent supplied by Britain, — but the artificers of for- 
eign countries are, in spite of us, advancing into our own country, and com- 
pelling us to employ them, simply because they can do our work as well 
and much cheaper than it can be done by our own workmen. What does 
this bring us to but that the arbitrary curtailment of the hours of labor is 
a delusion and snare to our working classes, and the sooner they cast to the 
winds the doctrine of these who are imposing on them, the better for them- 
selves? That doctrine tells the working-man that he should not work 
longer than fifty-one hours in the-week. That doctrine is nuts for the for- 
eigner to crack, and is ruining our country and our countrymen.” — Buiild- 
ing News. 





Tet’s Cuarev.— It is explained that “ Tell’s Chapel,” on the Bay of 
Uri, to whose demolition there has been some little opposition, is to be 
taken down, because it is in danger of falling to pieces, and that it will be 
rebuilt in its original form and dimensions. 





An Avnum Or ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. — The Minister of 
Public Instruction in Italy has begun the publication of an immense 
album of photographs of the architectural remains of the Middle Ages, in 
Italy. The parts of the series for Florence, Sienna, Arezzo, Pisa, and 
Lucea are already issued, and others will follow soon. The anti-restora- 
tionists will not be pleased to learn that this enterprise is connected with 
the plans which the government entertains for restoring and preserving these 
interesting buildings, although the details are not yet definitely decided. 





A CorrecG1o0.— A sketch in distemper on wood has lately come to light 
at Rome, which apparently was Correggio’s first sketch for his famous Christ 
on the Mount of Olives, which now hangs in the gallery of the Duke of 
Wellington. The date is marked on the back of the panel, and the marks 
correspond with Vasari’s description of it. 





Dry Coatinc For Basement Watrs.— Take fifty pounds pitch, 
thirty pounds resin, six pounds English red, and twelve pounds brick-dust. 
Boil these ingredients and mix them thoroughly ; then add about one 
fourth the volume of oil of turpentine, or enough to flow easily, so that a 
thin coating may be laid on with a whitewash or paint brush. Walls thus 
coated are proof against dampness. — Ver Techniker. 











